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tested and tried to prove their innocence of disloyal motives,
but to no avail. Strakhov was aghast, and Dostoevsky, driven
to despair by this absurd contretemps on the very threshold
of success, resolved to go abroad in order to get away from it
all. He borrowed fifteen hundred rubles from the Literary
Fund, giving as security the income from his works, promis-
ing to pay back the loan before February, 1864. This time,
however, Dostoevsky did not intend to travel alone.
Since his return to St. Petersburg, Dostoevsky had led a
feverish intellectual life. His work as a novelist, the adminis-
tration of the periodical, the writing of editorials, all kept
him in a state of constant nervous tension. Overworked and
worried, he would have liked to find in his wife a refuge
from his literary tribulations, but Maria Drnitrievna was ill,
her eyes were hollow, her cheeks sunken, her whole face
was like a, death mask. Moreover, she did not love him; she
had told him so, she had screamed it in his face. She seized
every opportunity to renew the old quarrel.
"I should not have married you," she said to him, "I would
have been happier without you, and you would have been
happier without me. I am a burden to you, I see that clearly."
And each of these accusations and reproaches touched Feo-
dor Mikhailovich to the quick.
"I am married, I am sick, I edit a magazine," he wrote
sadly to Belinsky's wife. He needed to escape from the stuffy
room where a withered woman continually talked of her
past, cursed and sobbed. He yearned for a young, pure love,
dreamed of coquettish laughter, light flirtation, tender
words.
In 1860, he became infatuated with Madame Shubert, a
frivolous and gay young actress, but never went beyond the